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T is now very common to hear Religion 
ſpoken of with contempt, and perhaps deteſ-- 
tation, and this by men of ſuch abilities and 
rank in the world, as a behaviour of this kind 
was leaſt to be expected from them ; but a very 
moderate ſhare of conſideration muſt ſhew this 
to be moſt ſhamefully and criminally wrong. If 
we conſider religion with regard to the man him- 
ſelf, it conſiſteth in his giving to his ſuperior and 
governing faculties of reaſon and morality, that 
dominion over his lower and brutifſh nature of 
ſenſation, which it is manifeſt that they ought to 
have; and thereby preſerving him thoughtful, 
rational, chaſte, ſober, temperate, content, 
which is the beſt, and indeed the only means of 
keeping both body and ſoul in a ſtate of health 
and e of ſaving him from the worſt 
of miſeries, and giving him the higheſt gratifi- 
cation in this life. If we conſider Religion with 
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regard to our fellow creatures, it conſiſts in our 
behaving to them with ſuch honeſty, truth, 
faithfulneſs, tenderneſs, love, and goodneſs, 
as ſhall make us the greateſt bleffing to each 
other: And if we conſider it with regard to 
our God, it conſiſts in our acknowledging that 
there is fuch a Being, and behaving to him in 
a manner conformable to the relation which 
ſubſiſts between him and us. This is religion, 
and in the two firſt inſtances, the juſtneſs and 
nobleneſs of it, is not, cannot be denied ; but 
the laſt with regard to our God muſt be farther 
opened. 

The great prerogative of Man is, that he is 
exalted above brutiſh ſenſe by reaſon and mora- 
lity, and that as the firſt of theſe two latter fa- 
culties, gives him to know that there is a God, 
and that man hath ſuch obligations to him, ſo 
the other obliges him to make returns to God 
ſuitable to theſe obligations. 

Reaſon enables and requires the man to con- 
ſider, ſo much, ſo that he can neither obtain the 
goods, nor avoid the evils of this life, but ſhall 

abſolutely ruined without it. Now this con- 
ſideration cught to be employed about theſe mat- 
ters, which are moſt noble in themſelves, and 
important to us; and theſe beyond all compart- 
ſon are the truths of religion, namely, the Being 
and Nature of God, man's obligations to him, 
and the returns which it is proper he ſhould 
make for them. Man is not the cauſe of him» 
ſelf, but muſt have proceeded from ſome other, 
this other to be his cauſe, mult be equal to the 
work, and tobe ſo, he muſt have intelligence, 
wiſdom, power, goodneſs, infinitely ſuperior to 
his works ; and be that all perfect, eternal, * 
nite, almighty, pure, good and ee e 
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. 
Spirit, which we call God. A Being, this, who is 


himſelf without any foreign cauſe, and the Cauſe 
and Creator of all other beings; and every thing 
in man, and in the world which ſurrounds him, 
demonſtrates that there is ſuch, Now if he be 
the Creator of the world, he muſt love and take 
care of it; for it is his own work, and he would 
not have made it but becauſe he loved it. If 
he be infinite or immenſe in his Exiſtence, he - 
muſt be every where preſent, and conſequently 
know the actions of every creature much better 
than it can itſelf. If he be pure or moral, 
he muſt regard the behaviour of ſuch as are 
moral, with an approbation or diſlike ſuitable © - 
to the good or evil nature of it, for it is right 
and fit that he ſhould do fo... If he be good, he 
will not only create, but ſuſtain his creatures, 
and watch over them by his providence to do 
them good. If he wills their good, he muſt 
deſire and wiſh them to make uſe of the means 
which are proper to obtain it, and if he wiſhes 
for this, he muſt make known - theſe means to 
them, or in other words, he muſt ſhew them his 
laws *: All theſe things he muſt do to them, and 
i, Þ do 


4 It may from hence ſeem and it has ſeemed to 
4 ſome, that the Creator muſt all at once vive to 
] every one of theſe creatures a. full knowledge of 
4 all theſe laws; but this is a molt dangerous miſtake, . 
ail that can here be neceſſary is ſo far to make them 
« known as their happineſs will require. If then the 
maker of the wolld ſhall find out a way by which 
to render a very. partial obedience to theſe Laws 
ſufficient for the happineſs of any of them; if. this 
ſufficiency ſhall be obtained by their gradually fink- - 
EC ing into ſuch an ignorance of ſome of them as .was : 
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do them in a manner conformable to their ra- 
tional and moral natures, and conſequently muſt 
manifeſt 
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very hard if at all poſſible to be conquered by them, 
and which muſt have rendered them leſs criminal 
and almoſt innocent in their breaches of them“, and 
if his wiſdom ſaw that ſuch a ſtate would be bet ter 
for them than one which was more enlightned and 
do more honour to him in ſaving them in it, 
why then it would be goodneſs in him to let them 
fall into this ignorance. 

But if he likewiſe ſaw that to permit the whole of 
them-to be covered with this darkneſs, would oc- 
caſion ſuch a total Apoſtacy from him and virtue as 
muſt be deſtructive of all happineſs, that there 
were ſome among theſe creatures who could bear 
and would be benefited by a greater degree of 
knowledge, that the light communicated to them 
would be diffuſed among the reſt and hinder them 
from degenerating too far, and would alſo give him 
an opportunity of better informing and reclaimi 
the others in ſuch times and proportions as he ſhould 
think fit, why then it would be goodneſs in the Di- 
vine Being to ſelect one people from among them; 
and by = them of his own Being and Na- 
ture, his Creation of them, his providence and go- 
vernment over them, the laws of their happineſs, 
his hatred to vice and love to virtue, and by govern- 
ing them by open and known rewards and puniſh- 
ments as their behaviour ſhould deſerve, it then 
would be goodneſs in him to make this one people 
peculiarly his own. But if he attempted theſe things 
It is manifeſt he muſt give them a revelation of them 
all, and for this purpoſe have ſuch a hiſtory written 
as ſhould contain this account, ard have it authenti- 
cated by his own authority, ſo that no ' reaſonable 
doubt fall remain of them. | 
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manifeſt himfelf to them, not only as their 
Creator and Suftainer, but as their moral Gover- 

nor, Inſpector, Lawgiver, Conductor, Judge. 
Now if he bears theſe relations to man, a be- 
haviour which is conformable to them muſt be 
man's firſt and greateſt duty. All morality and 
virtue confifts in the behaving to every being we 
are related to, in a manner conformable to this 
relation; and the higheſt and moſt important 
of theſe muſt ever be, that of the creature to 
its Creator, of the Suſtained to its Suſtainor, the 
Governed to its great Governor ; and of the 
infinitely , to it's greateſt and moſt de- 
ſerving benefactor and friend. The bad beha- 
viour of a Child to its worthy Father, is a 
moſt horrid crime; and what then muſt that be 
of the Man to his God? Now to anſwer theſe 
obligations we muſt take care to fill our ſouls 
with the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of his Be- 
ing and Government over us, and our relation to 
and dependence upon him, aud take all proper 
methods to preſerve, invigerate and expreſs it; 
and when we do ſo, we ſhall of neceflity fall 
into the practice of devout and holy prayer, we 
ſhall in our hearts conceive, and in our words 
expreſs, the perfect excellence of the Divine na- 
ture, and our own imperfection and impurity, 
his power and ſufficiency, and our own weak- 
neſs, dependence, wants, his goodneſs and mer- 
cy to us, and our own unworthineſs and de- 
merit, and ſhall from hence have our ſouls filled 
with gratitude, love, truſt, thankfulneſs, praiſe 
to him : And where we have finned againſt him, 
we ſhall ſee it to be moſt juſt and neceſſary for 
us, with all ſhame, fear and humility, * to 
confeſs 


* To ſay that God is not to be feared, is to ſay, 
either, 
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confeſs and beg pardon: for our faults, and en- 
treat his aſſiſtance to overcome them for the 
future. Such ſentiments and expreſſions as 
theſe are abſolutely required of us by our rela- 
tion to the Divine Being; this relation is the 
higheſt that can be, and prayer, therefore, which 
contains and expreſſes them all, muſt be to man, 
the firſt and greateſt of all duties, and what no 
one of us can neglect without falling into the 
greateſt baſeneſs and crime. | 

Nor is this duty leſs neceſſary and beneficial 
than it is right and important, Our all gracious 
Creator hath been too good to make us only for 
this trifling life and enjoyments of it; — No, he 
hath formed us for a moſt” perfect and endleſs - 
exiſtence in another, and for a complete happi- 
neſs therein; this happineſs can no way be 
obtained but by virtue, and the devout ado- 
ration of our God; beſides, being in itſelf 
the firſt of all duties, - muſt above all other 
means contribute to make us moſt ſurely and 
perfectly virtuous. A deep and conſtant ſenſe 
of God's being and government over us, muſt be 
the moſt powerful motive to perſuade to virtue; 
and nothing can ſo effectually give and enliven 
this ſenſe as the conſtantly expreſſing and ex- 
erciſing all theſe affections to him, which devout 
prayer requires and begets. And then at the 
ſame time that it thus contributes to our virtue, 
doth it likewiſe aſſimilate us to our God, and 
fit us not only to bear with, but to be bleſſed 


by 
either, that the Creator has made no particular 
means neceſſary to our happineſs, or that we ſhall 
obtain this happineſs, although we uſe not but con- 


tradi theſe means, both which poſitions we eer- - 
tainly experience to be falſe. 
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by his all perfect holineſs and excellence, which 
when we can reliſh, and they are given us to 
enjoy they muſt prove a delight to us as much 
beyond that which any creature can yield, as his 
infinity is ſuperior to its finiteneſs. 

This is a ſhort and imperfect ſketch of that 
part of Religion which regards our God; and 
it is ſo peculiarly neceſſary, enobling, benefi- 
cial, that the man who is by his nature render- 
ed capable of it *, ſhall fall into the greateſt 
baſeneſs and crime when he neglects, and much 
more when he deſpiſes this duty. And therefore 
Religion which commands ſuch a fit, juſt, and 
noble behaviour to ourſelves, our fellow Crea» 
tures, and our Creator, ought to be the eſtima- 
tion, the care, and the boaſt of all mankind. 
And here it is to be obſerved, that if our all 
groom Governor hath contrived and made 

own to us any way by which to render ſuch 
an imperict 9 as man can give, accept- 
able to him, we muſt, as we will hope that he 
ſhall receive it from our hands, perform it in the 
manner which he hath preſcribed to us. 

Hitherto 


* [t is certain that the wiſeſt of the Heathen 
Philoſophers did not ditcover the true nature of 
God, man's relation to him or the worſhip with 
which he was to be ſerved, the end of man, nor 
even the juſt behaviour which they owed to each 
other, and yet to us it appears that they may be and 
are ſuſhciently proved from reafon, this then our 
preſent knowledge muſt have ariſen from ſomething 
elſe than reaſon, and the truth is, it hath ariſen from 
Chriſtianity, which by diſcovering ſuch a behaviour 


5 be our duty, hath made us fee the reaſonableneſs 
of it. 
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Hitherto religion appears in a moſt amiable 
light, and were we to go no farther in our enqui- 
ries about it, there doubtleſs would be none to 
object to it. But we muſt go much farther in 
them, we mult inſiſt upon it as an abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary qualification for the high, pure, and per- 
fect happineſs which the Creator in his goodneſs 
hath deſigned for man, and therefore reſerved to 
another life, becauſe impoſſible to be had in the 
preſent; and which if we have not before pro- 
perly acquired, we can have no happineſs there, 
but muſt be loſt for ever and overwhelmed with 
a remedileſs and endleſs miſery. A declaration 
this, awful to all ſuch creatures, but ſo horrible 
to the many luxurious and vitious among us, 
that true chriſtianity, which is above all religi- 
ons the moſt expreſs and clear in this matter, is 
by theſe gentlemen hated above all others, and 
the teachers of it therefore treated with a ſuitable 
averſion and abuſe. But as our opinions will not 
alter the nature of things, and if this be really 
the conſtitution of them which God hath eſta- 
bliſhed, we muſt either 1 with it, or be 


undone by it; ſo it is our buſineſs, the greateſt J , 


of all our buſineſs, moſt carefully and impar- 
tially to enquire into it, and to regulate our 
conduct by what we find to be the truth. And 
however dark and difficult this ſubject may ſeem, 
yet can it becleared up and to a fullneſs of con- 
viction. 


SECTION II. 


It will readily be allowed that the divine Be- 
ing muſt be ſupremely and infinitely good, and 
that we may with the greateſt certainty argue 
from that attribute. Now if he be good; mn 

| en 


l 
end of all creation muſt have been to commu- 
nicate happineſs, and by three ways we can ſee 


that this glorious purpoſe may be accompliſhed ; 


by ſenſation, by reaſon, and by morality. If the 
reator makes nothing but dead matter, he com- 
municates no happineſs at all; if animals only 
capable of ſenſation, but a very low degree of it; 
if he adds reaſon to ſenſation, he will greatly 
enlarge and enoble the ſphere of enjoyment, and 
if he ſuperadds morality to theſe two, he will 
exalt and perfect it to the higheſt degree, 
It is eaſy to ſee that reaſon gives the animal 
reat advantages above ſenſation alone, for it 
furniſhes him with many other and more valu- 
able gratifications. It enables him to provide 
better for himſelf in this world ; it delights and 
bleſſes him with the mutual communications, 
protection, aſſiſtance, good offices of ſociety, 
without which this reaſonable creature would be 
the moſt expoſed, weak, wanting, and miſerable 
of all animals, and from which he reaps many of 
the moſt material benefits; it fills and delights 
him with the knowledge of the reaſon and nature, 
and contrivance, and goodneſs of things, and 
gratifies his ſoul with the uſing the product, the 
diſcoveries of reaſon; and from hence draws 
him on to find out and to know that there is a 


| God, who is the maker of all things, who is 


an infinite fund of all perfection and excellence, 
and whom if it be not his own monſtrous fault, 


he may render the greateſt of bleſſings to 


himſelf. And as this laſt particular, the diſco- 
vering our God and our obligations to him, is 
out of all compariſon the moſt important and 
valuable effe& of reaſon, ſo muſt it moſt cer- 
tainly be the principal end for which reaſon was 
given, 
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By theſe means may the happineſs of the rati- 
onal creature be greatly enlarged beyond that 
of the brute ; but then itis eaſy to obſerve that all 
theſe advantages may be, nay, muſt be, loſt by 
a perverſion of reaſon, and that then it will be- 
come the worſt of evils to this creature. For 
it may be ſo applied as to fink him, but the 
more deeply and perniciouſly in ſenſe ; and ſo as 
to deſtroy his health, his reliſh, his means of com- 
fort and ſubſiſtence, his life: To render him 
but the more hurtful to ſociety, and ſociety the 
more prejudicial to him: 'To make him con- 
temn all the moſt worthy and uſeful knowledge, 
and to mind only the perverſion and baſeneſs and 
villainies of it; and inſtead of delighting and im- 
proving his mind by the knowledge and love of 


the ſupreme Being and his infinite perfection, to 


make him hate and avoid the thoughts of him, 
and do all that he can to baniſh him from his 
own world, All theſe evils may this noble fa- 
culty of reaſon produce, and it will and muſt 
produce them if improperly applied ; and there- 
fore wherever reaſon is given, there muſt be an- 
other faculty added to direct the uſe of it, and 
make it produce it's proper and intended good ; 
and this faculty is a mora] ſenſe, a ſenſe by 
which the creature ſhall diſcern when it proper- 
ly applies or miſapplies it's reaſon, and find it- 
ſelf obliged to act as this faculty directs, and 
this moral ſenſe, man certainly hath. 

He is made to perceive, to feel, that there 
is a right and a wrong in many of his actions, 
which renders the performance of them either 
fit, honourable, virtuous and deſerving of eſteem 
and reward; or unfit, baſe, criminal, and deſerv- 
ing of hatred and puniſhment, and from hence 
is made to know that there is an obligation laid 


upon 
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upon him to do the one and avoid the other. 
'This moral ſenſe man certainly hath ; nor is it 
poſſible to ſpeak of him or his affairs without 
making an appeal to it, without our ſhewing our 
approbation or diſlike of his behaviour, nor do I 
believe it poſſible ever to be extinguiſhed in any 
man ; and if it were, he would then fall into the 
greateſt degredation of himſelf that ſuch a crea- 
ture is capable of. For what kind of man would 
he be who ſaw no difference between right or 
wrong, nor made any in his behaviour to his fel- 
low ae, He could not be called a man, 
he would be turned into a moſt pernicious and 
deteſtable brute, Now by this governing facul 

of a moral ſenſe, the man finds himſelf obliged 


to apply his reaſon and underſtanding to thoſe 


things which will the moſt enoble and benefit 
himſelf, render him moſt ſerviceable to ſociety, 
with the good of which his own is inſeparably 
connected, and will cauſe him to know, and re- 
liſh, and love the divine excellence, and fo to be 
made bleſſed by it. And by having thus fixed 
his affections and deſires upon the moſt worthy 
and bliſsful objects, and purſuing them alone, 
and this in proportion to their worth, he becomes 
not only ſure of the greateſt enjoyment ; but con- 
ſcious of ſelf-worth, conſcious that he is lovely, 
eſtimable, and deſerving of happineſs, and from 
hence to hope with an aſſurance for it, and have 
his ſoul exult with this proſpect and this feeling 
of ſelf-worth, But if the man ſhall go on to 
contradict in his practice this governing faculty, 
he will, to all the forementioned evils of a per- 
verſion of reaſon, add this horrible one likewiſe, 
that he will then find himſelf to be baſe, hateful, 
criminal, undeſerving of eſteem or happineſs, de- 
ſerving of averſion and puniſhment, and ever 


fearful 
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fearful of it. An evil this ſo great, that there 
never was a profligate who did not contrive to 
avoid it, by imagining ſomething of worth in 
himſelf, ſomething for which he F-ſerved eſteem. 

This muſt be the cafe with every animal who 
is endowed with theſe two exalted faculties of 
reaſon and morality : that is, who by his nature 
is raiſed to a ſuperiority above the brutes ; and as 
man is unqueſtionably this animal, ſo muſt it be 
unqueſtionably the caſe with him. \ He is then 
obliged to conform to the obligations which theſe 
higher faculties lay upon him, and this from the 
right of the thing alone, 2 there were not 
to be another life after this. But can this indeed 
be the caſe with him; and muſt he periſh for ever 
when Death puts an end to his preſent life? No, 
it cannot be ſo with him. That infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs which hath given man ſuch an ex- 
alted nature, and from hence a capacity for ſuch 
high and noble gratifications, can never have 
pinned him down to thoſe which are ſo momen- 
tary in their continuance, and fo imperfect and 
inferior to his nature in their enjoyments, as he 
can at the beſt receive in this life. No, he muſt 
have made him for a long, a full enjoyment of 
them ; and if for any thing like this, muſt have 
principally created him for a future life of infi- 
nitely greater perfection ; and his governing fa- 
culty of a moral ſenſe puts it beyond queſtion that 
ſo it ſhall be with him. 

That man is entirely baſe and wrong who is 
not governed by morality ; but this faculty is ſo 
far from confining him to this world, that it al- 
ways requires him to act above it, in many caſes 
in direct oppoſition to it. In actions wherein 
morality is concerned, it will not permit him to 


regard the good or evil conſequences which are to 
follow 
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follow from them in this life, but the right or 
wrong of the thing; and requires him to go ſuch 
a length in this matter as that he ſhall ſacrifice all 
the goods of this life, and even life itſelf, and this 
by the moſt cruel of deaths to his virtue; and 
makes him think beſt of himſelf and others when 
they do ſo, and know that they deſerve then the 
molt to be careſſed. Whereby if there be no 
other life the man muſt beſides all other evils 
loſe his very Being, for the doing of that which 
his God wills him to do, hath obliged him to do, 
mult love him for having dene. Theſe things 
cannot be fo, it is palpable, it is certain that the 
cannot; and therefore there muſt be a ſuture life 
for this worthy man to be rewarded, to be made 
happy in; wherein we may be ſure that he ſhall 
receive a recompence great as his merit, and high 
as his nature will admit of. The divine rectitude 
and goodneſs are moſt high and abſolutely perſect, 
and this is a conſequence which mult neceſſarily 
follow from them. 


SECTION Ul. 


Man is made for another life, and if there be 
another he hath good grounds to conclude that he 
is immortal, and ſhall there enjoy a happineſs 
adequate to his nature, If the foul can ſurvive 
ſuch a total deſtruction as Death makes of the bo- 
dy, there is no reaſon to think it can be de- 
ſtroyed by any other, and this will be ſuch a con- 
firmation of what the goodneſs of the Creator 
ſeems to require, namely, that he ſhould make 
ſuch a valuable creature as man for a very long or 
endleſs exiſtence, and of what it's own nature 
ſeems to point out ; namely, that it is ſo ſpiritual 
and ſimple as to admit of no ſeparation of parts, 
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and conſequently difſolution and power of dying, 
that it ought to be reckoned concluſive, And 
that the Divine Goodneſs made man to commu- 
nicate happineſs, and requires him to act in this 
world with a fuperior regard to the happineſs of 
the next, demonſtrates that it is there he is to ex- 
pect his higheſt happineſs, and that it ſhall then 
be ſuch as will fill and moſt highly pleaſe his 
whole nature, 

Let us ſuppoſe the man to have his body and 
all its ſenſations greatly ſtrengthened, exalted, 
ſpiritualized, and rendered capable of affording 
its higheſt delights ; let us ſuppoſe his reaſon to 
be ſo encreaſed as to ſhew him much more of 
what is good for him, and much more to exalt 
his knowledge and render him more pleaſed with 
it; and let us ſuppoſe him to be fo thoroughly 
improved and fixed in virtue, as to have an entire 
maſtery over all his Jower appetites and paſſions, 
and to love, and defire, and chuſe only thoſe 
things which are beſt and moſt excellent, and will 
make him moſt happy in himſelf and beneficial 
to all others, and above all which will make him 
delight in and be bleſſed dy the infinite excellence 
and holineſs of the Divine Being: and let us ſup- 
poſe him in this ſtate of virtue and fitneſs for the 
moſt perfect bliſs, to be along with all others, 
the virtuous put into a place peculiarly made for 
his happineſs, and in which he ſhall have the in- 
finite perfection of his God to enjoy, and all this 
to be for ever enſured to him, and what an in- 


conceiveably bleſſed condition muſt this be ! But 


then it is to be obſerved, that to be capable of 
this happineſs, the man muſt be virtuous, and 


entirely virtuous, and ſecure of continuing fo, 


and ſecure of living for ever in it, For without 
this virtue he could be no happineſs, he muſt be 
a plague 
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a plague to himſelf and his aſſociates, and muſt 
above all things hate and reject from him, and be 
hated and rejected by his all holy God: and if 
capable of ceaſing from his happineſs, could ne- 
ver have any right enjoyment in it, and this the 
more ſo, as the happineſs was great from which 
he was to be ſeparated. 

We muſt then be exalted and confirmed in vir- 
tue to enjoy the high bleſſedneſs for which man 
muſt have been deſigned, but how ſhall this virtue 
be acquired? Were we left in this matter to reaſon 
alone, there might be ſome difficulty in returning 
an anſwer ; but with the experience we have, 
there is none. I reply then that it ſhall be by a 
previous probation, wherein we fhall be ex- 
erciſed and trained up to virtue, and fuch 
a ſtate is our preſent life beyond all controverſy, 
t is no ſtate of reward, for it never perfectly diſ- 
tributes to us that juſtice which our behaviour 
deſerves, it ſometimes runs directly contradicto 
to it, and it requires us not to expect ſuch a retri- 
bution here or to act upon it. It is then a ſtate of 
probation, and we experience it to be ſo. We 
are made every thing, we are even made reaſona- 
ble by cz and habit. It is by theſe means 
that we acquire all knowledge, all fitneſs for arts. 
or ſcience, or trade, or civil ſociety itſelf, and 
this is ſtill more peculiarly the caſe with regard 
to religion. The more we neglect the faculties: 
of reaſon and morality, and the high obligations 
and enjoyments reſulting from them, and aban- 
don ourſelves to low brutiſh ſenſe, the leſs able 
we ſhall be to raiſe ourſelves above ſenſe, to reliſſi 
any things but thoſe of ſenſe, or to reſiſt its moſt. 
abominable and pernicious emotions; till at the 
laſt we ſhall grow to ſuch a paſs as to love and 
care for the 2 2 of ſenſe alone, deſpiſe eve- 
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ry thing elſe, and make our reaſon and morality 
entirely ſubſervient to it. But the more we ha- 
bituate ourſelves to the uſe and cultivation and 
government of theſe high qualities, and the en- 
joyments reſulting from them, the more we ſhall 
love them, and the more ready, ſecure, bleſſed 
we ſhall be in the practice of them; till as by the 
former means the man becomes totally abandon » 
ed to ſenſuality and vice, ſo by the latter con- 
firmed in reaſonableneſs and virtue. This is be- 
yond queſtion the ſtate of man in this life, and 
this is beyond queſtion a ſtate of probation or 
trial. 

But if it be ſo, we muſt as we value our hap- 
pineſs, moſt carefully conſider and have regard to 
the conſequence of it. If this life be any part of 
our probation, it will be exceſſive folly for us to 
go on in theſe paths which muſt ſet our happineſs 
at a greater diſtance from us, and make the ac- 
quiſition of it more difficult and uncertain, If 
we cannot be ſure of having any other trial, this 
folly will become more great and dangerous ; but 
if we have any grounds to conclude, that this 
preſent life ſhall be our only probation, it will 
then be worſe than madneſs to perſevere in that 
courſe which muſt end in abſolute and final ruin: 
a ruin not only by the loſs of. all happineſs, but 
by entailing a politive miſery upon us as long as 
our Being ſhall Jaſt, For this wrongneſs of na- 
ture which will not ſuffer us to enjoy the happi- 
neſs we were deſigned for, muſt render us miſe- 
rable, and to an exceſſive degree. For the perſon 
with his whole nature perverted and vitiated, 
with his defires and love fixed upon ſuch things as 


are impoſſible to be had, or unworthy of him, 


or incapable of ſatisfying him, or pernicious to 
him, with his paſſions ſet looſe from all govern- 
| ment, 
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ment, and enraged and turned upon him ; with 
his mind poſſeſſed by ſelf-condemnation and 
loathing, and filled with remorſe, ſhame, ſorrow, 
anger, rage, falſehood, envy, malice, which 
muſt make him a plague to himſelf and every one 
connected with him ; and with an averſion from 
and an abhorrence of his all holy God, in whom 
and by whom he muſt ſubſiſt : with all theſe ca- 
lamities upon him, he muſt not only be deſtitute 
of all happineſs, but overwhelmed with miſery. 
And to complete his ruin, he muſt for the happi- 
neſs ot the virtuous and all thoſe who are capable 
of happineſs be totally ſecluded from their ſocie- 
ty, and confincd to ſuch companions as are wrong 
in their nature, falſe, miſerable, pernicious as 
himſelf, And how horrid an evil muſt this 
prove? | 

And here we have a full anſwer to that cavil 
upon which all infidelity is founded, that we 
cannot ſuppoſe the all-gracious and good Creator 
would make any creature to render it miſerable, 
as chriſtianity fore he will do; for here we ſee 
that his very goodneſs which hath cauſed him to 
create beings fuperior to brutes, doth neceſſarily 
ſubject them to this condition. They muſt ac- 
cording to their free and accountable natures qua- 
lify themſelves for the happineſs proper to them, 
or elſe loſe it, and be miſerable for ever. But the 
objection is ſtrong and obvious, the ſolution deep 
and diſtant, and therefore never diſcovered by thoſe 
care leis, ſhallow and prejudiced reaſoners. 

Whatever kind of trial then this life may be, 
we are bound in all reaſon and prudence to look 
well to our behaviour in it, and ſee that it be 
ſuch as our rational and moral natures require. 
Our whole experience here even in this ſtate of 
probation, ſhew us that we mult take care of our- 
ſelves 
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ſolves or be undone by our neglect. And this 
obligation is the more forcible, becauſe we have 
ſure grounds to.go upon,. that this preſent life 
will be our only ſtate of trial. We can have no 
probation but in a body fuch as is our prefent 
one, but that we ſhall after death have a reſur- 
rection to a new one for this purpoſe, will not 
be thought probable. Beſides we can in many 
eaſes diſcern that it cannot be done. Where 
any of our people go out of this world ſo harden- 
ed in vice as to become irrec laimable from it, it 
would not only be uſeleſs, but pernicious to them 
to have another probation ; and where they $9 
out ſo habituated o virtue as that they can be ſe- 
cured in it, it would be to the ſame evil effect, 
and we have ſure reaſon to believe that this is the 
caſe with many. | 

For we find that no evil, however certain the 
conſequence, can ftop them in their vices, but 
they will go on with them till deſtruction over- 
takes them. It is moſt probable then from reaſon 
that our only probation will be in this life ; but 
as this is a matter of ſuch infinite importance, it 
would feem that fome revelation of it to take 
away all doubt might be expected from that 
Creator whoſe goodneſs is the cauſe of all creati- 
on. But if any revelation is allowed, that of 
Chriſtianity will not be denied, and then the 
caſe is decided for us. For this religion declares 
that our ſtate of retribution depends upon our 
works in this life; and as ſoon as a reſurrection 
comes, judgment is immediately to follow. 
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SECTION IV. 


A probation then we muſt have, we experience 
that we have in this life, and of what kind it 
* to be it is now fit to enquire. 

For rational and moral creatuies to be happy, 
they muſt be virtuous, and to be certain and 
complete in their happineſs they muſt be fixed 
and entire in virtue, and to be brought to this 
ſtate they muſt have a previous probation; but of 
what kind this ought to be none but the Creator 
can tell. He only to whom the whole of their 
nature and exiſtence is open, the guards which 
are neceſſary to be ſet between them and vice, 
the particular virtues which their future happineſs 
will moſt require, and their trial will give, as 
likewiſe all the effects which this ſpecies and eve- 
ry other ſpecies of trial which infinity can.invent, 
will have upon them and all other creatures can 
tell this. And ſtill more palpably he only can 
tell it, who fees and hath power to adminiſter all 
the remedies which infinite w fdom can diſcover, 
for 8 any evil accident which may hap- 
pen in it; for by theſe means that ſpecies which 
would have been in itſelf the very worſt, may be 
rendered the beſt of all probations. And ftill 
more palpably he only can tell this, who is able 
to diſcern what providence will beſt ſhew forth 
the Divine Nature and workings, ſo as to do moſt 
honour to himſelf and ſervice to his creatures, by 
exerciſing, gratifying, and improving their rea- 
ſon and morality. Dead matter can make no 
oppolition to his will, yet in the formation of this 
we find a power, contrivance, wiſdom, goodneſs 
exerted, worthy and demonſtrative of his infinity, 
and moſt * to man, but infinitely beyond 

his 
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his capacity thoroughly to underſtand. And 
much more muſt this be the caſe in his moral 
government of his moral creatures, who to be 
happy muſt te virtuous, who to be virtuous mult 
be free, and who if they be free, will be frequent- 
ly flying off from that rule of right to which all 
happineſs is and muſt be annexed, and thereby 
introducing evil inſtead of the Creator's deſigned 
good into his Creation. Theſe are things of the 
greateſt difficulty, and wherein Divine Providence 
muſt be moſt complicate and dark, and in them 
therefore are we to look for ſuch wonderful work- 
ings as are above the reach-of all Creatures, and 
ſhall by their contrivance, and power, demon- 
ſtrate the infinity of that Being from whom they 
proceed. Beſides, as he hath given us his mate- 
tial creation to exerciſe, and delight, and improve 
our reaſon, much more muſt he by his moral 
workings intend to have the fame effect upon our 
morality, to which the happineſs of all that is 
valuable in his creation is annexed; and there- 
fore in theſe it is that he is to diſplay, and we are 
to expect fuch amazing providences as his own 
head can contrive, his own hand can only exe- 
cute. 

The Creator alone then can know what kind 
of trial will be beſt for any of his Creatures, 
but our ſtate of trial is our (late of religion, and 
therefore it is impoſſible for any poſition to be 
more certainly and deſtructively falſe than this, 
one, with which all Infidelity begins and ends, 
namely, that we can neither need nor receive 
any thing more in religion, than what human 
reaſon, nay, and every man's own reafon can of 
itſelf diſcover, when it is now moſt plain and 
certain that the very reverſe muſt be true. 


But 
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But although we cannot diſcover what kind of 
trial may be fit for any of us, yet we can ſee 
many particulars about theſe matters, and the 
are of the greateſt importance. We can ſee that 
different degrees of perfection, or rather imper- 
fection in the moral Agent, will render a different 
pre bation neceſſary. All fin and liableneſs to it 
proceeds frum imperfection, and as every crea- 
ture muſt be finite, and conſequently imperfect, 
ſo from hence liable to fan, If its knowledge be 


imperfect, it may think that to be good, which 


is not good, or not ſo in its prefent circumitan= 
ces, and fo by chuſing it tall into natural evil, 
and if its moral ſenſe be imperfect, he may by 
the ſeeming good of the thing be drawn in to ſet 
his affections ſo violently upon it, that his deſire 
of enjoyment ſhall prove too great for his moral 
ſenſe to govern, and he thall therefore chuſe it, 
when he knows or ought to know that he 1s 
wrong in ſo doing, and thereby fall into fin and 
ae e This is the cauſe of all ſin; and 
therefore as we are more or leſs perfect in reaſon 
and morality, ſo muſt we be ſo much more or 
leſs liable to fin, and we will therefore require 
that a difference be made in our probation, which 
ſhall be ſuitable to our various capacities. All 
creatures to be preſerved from fin, muſt have a 
knowledge not only of the good of virtue, but 
more eſpecially of the evil or vice. To ſome of 
a very high nature poſſibly a declaration of this 
evil may be a ſufficient preſervative, to others 
who are lower, the ſeeing the evil effects of it 
upon others; to thoſe of an inferior perfection, 
the feeling themſelves ſome of the miſeries of it, 
and to thoſe who are loweſt of all, the experiencing 
theſe miſeries to an exceſſive degree to weakneſs, 


ſickneſs, pain, death in the body, and ſo ſelf- 
condemnation, 
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condemnation, ſhame, ſorrow, remorſe, fear in 
the ſoul, To moral creatures of the low- 
eſt nature, the experiencing all theſe miſeries 
may be neceſſary to preſerve them in virtue, to 
ſecure them from vice, and it muſt be confeſſed 
that no other means can be ſo powerful for this 
purpoſe to creatures who are free to chuſe, and 
moral creatures muſt ever be ſo#®, 

But how can ſuch a probation as this be given:? 
There are ſeveral things in it which ſeem to render 
it impoſſible. The perfect rectitude of the Creator 
will not ſuffer him to make any creature in ſuch 
a way as that it muſt neceſſarily fall into fin, and 
if he then falls it muſt be his own voluntary 

choice, and conſequently his fault, and if his 
fault he will then neither deſerve or doth he ſeem 
to be capable of receiving mercy and happineſs. 
How great ſo ever the evils be which are felt from 
fin, we do not find the perſon ſtrengthened but 
weakened by his fall. He from hence becomes 
but the more inclinable to vice, the more eaſy 
and ready to run into it, the more difficult to be 
reclaimed from it ; nor can he even think of re- 
formation till he can be aſſured of a pardon for 
his paſt crimes, This will be the natural conſe- 
quence of a commiſſion of ſin, and this without 
ſome moſt favourable interpoſition of the Divine 
Being on his behalf, cannot be advantageous but 
muſt be entirely deſtructive to the ſinner. But 
AL | this 


* Vice ever puts on an alluring appearance and can 
only tempt to ſin by the promiſe of ſome mighty ad- 
vantage or pleaſure; but nothing can ſo effectually 
take off this bait as the perſon's having before experi- 
enced quite the reverſe to follow from it, namely, diſ- 
appointment and miſery, and this therefore muſt 


prove the moſt powerful diſſuaſive poſlible from ſin. 
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this interpoſition he is fo far from deſerving, that 
he merits quite the reverſe, even hatred and pu- 
niſhment inſtead of favour and affiftance ; and 
every thing which he can diſcern in his cafe 
ſeems to ſhew that the former of theſe muſt be his 
melancholy portion. The perfect holineſs of the 
Creator muſt hold ſuch a ſinner in abhorrence, 
and the good of all that is valuable in his creation 
doth manifeſtly require, that no encouragement 
be given to vice, no neglect or contempt be 
ſhewn to virtue. But to paſs over the numberleſs 
and provoking ſins, it might be of a hole race of 
accountable creatures without any puniſhment 
inflicted upon their crimes z nay and to treat 
them with the greateft favour and acceptance in- 
ſtead of it, would carry with it ſuch a manifeſt 
diſregard to morality, as neither the Divine Pu- 


rity nor the good of his creatures would permit. 


It would doubtleſs prove prejudicial, it might be 


fatal to the virtue and happineſs of the whole 


creation, 

It is impoſſible then that this ſinner can be 
ſaved, without having ſame means found out, 
which ſhall render him deſerving of mercy, and 
this mult be by ſuch as ſhall not at leaſt be 
prejudicial if not profitable to the cauſe of virtue. 
But how can this be done? Not by the ſinner 


| himſelf, we have feen that it cannot; it muſt 


then come from ſome other, and this other muſt 
be his God f. No Creature can give us when 
once fallen, the wanted aſſiſtance to recover from 
it; nor can any creature by any thing it could 
do or ſuffer upon the other's account make any 
compenſation for his = and eſpecially for the ſins 
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of a whole offending and profligate world, ſo as 
to render the forgiveneſs of their tranſgreſſions 
not detrimental to the cauſe of virtue. To be 
a creature he muſt have received all that he has, 
he muſt be finite, he muſt be imperfe& ; but if 
he be ſuch he can never give more than he owes, 
and muſt ever be ſhort in his own obedience, and 
therefore can never make any compenſation for 
the faults of others, he muſt rather want ſuch for 
himſelf. But we need not dwell upon this 
matter becauſe we ſhall immediately ſee that 
there have been much better means, found out 
for this purpoſe than any Creature could con- 
ceive, For how impoſſible ſoever it may be to 
them it may not be ſo to the Divine Being: and 
if we find any race of creatures innocently in this 
condition, we may be ſure that their all-gracious 
Creator hath not left them in it; but hath af- 
forded them proper means to ſave themſelves if 
it be not their own faults, and they may with 
confidence look up to and expect to receive ſuch 
from his hands, 


SECTION V. 


IF any remedy can be given to the evil conſe- 
quence of ſinning, it muſt be by having ſome 
ſatisfaction made for it, which ſhall render the 
torgiving of fin not detrimental to the cauſe of 
virtue, and by which ſuch aſſiſtance ſhall be 
conveyed to the ſinner, as ſhall enable him to 
reform from it and prevent him from being per- 
verted to a habit of vice, by his having already 
fallen. But if both theſe purpoſes can be ob- 
tained, and much better obtained by ſome divine 
interpoſition than by any other means: if this 
interpoſition will ſerve more effectually to en- 
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courage to virtue and diſcourage from vice, and 
the creature ſhall thereby be more ſtrengthened 
and exalted in virtue and happineſs, it will then 
be moſt highly good in the Creator to give him 
this trial, =y this goodneſs will be encreaſed if 
there ſhall be occaſion taken from hence, to ad- 
miniſter ſuch providences, as will above all 
others the beſt open and do moſt honour to the 
Divine Being, and ſhew him forth in the moſt 
juſt, lovely, and beneficial appearance. 

In ſuch circumſtances as theſe it will be moſt 
highly good in the Creator to give theſe crea- 
tures an experimental knowledge of the evil of 
fin, and if his own purity will forbid his making 
them in ſuch a way as neceſſarily to ſubject them 
to ſin, he may ſuffer them to be brought into it 
by ſome temptation which he foreſees will be 
too hard for their virtue. And to render them 
truly GY of compaſſion and ſuccour, he 
may permit the more ignorant and weak, and 
innocent to be tempted by the more crafty and 
powerful and evil creature, and this by a bait to 
which his very virtue may entice him, and may 
likewiſe have annexed ſuch conſequences to the 
fall of one, as ſhall involve others in his crime 
and puniſhment ; and by thus making them 
ſuffer for the fault of another, thereby render it 
fit and indeed neceſſary for himſelf to interpoſe 
and fave them by ſome extraordinary providence. 
Now if any race of moral creatures find them- 
ſelves in this very condition ; if they do all fin 
and have all an experience of the evil of ſin, and 
can only be ſaved by having a pardon of fin and 
an aſſiſtance to overcome it, and if theſe crea- 
tures have been put into this condition without 
any fault of their own, even born in it, they 
may as certainly as their God is good expect 
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ſome remedy from his hands, and they are bound 
in all reaſon carefully to enquire whether he hath 
not afforded them ſuch, and if he hath, to re- 
ce:ve it with the greateſt readine's and gratitude. 

Now ſuch is the cafe of man in every particu- 
lar, he is a finner, he is born ſuch, and he muſt, 
if at all, be ſaved by ſome extraordinary divine 


interpoſition; and Chriſtianity tells us that ſuch 


is the cafe with him. It tells ns that mankind 
was fo created as all of them to deſcend from one 
common parent, that this man was made in a 
ttate of periection and virtue, but overpowered 
by a more crafty adverſary and a violent tempta- 
tion, he quickly fell from his integrity, that his 
fall was occaftoned by his love to morality, his 
deſire of knowing evil from good, which muſt 
have been the — violent temptation poſſible to 
him, and which if he could have obtained with 
innocence it would have been right to purſue; 
that the eonſequence of his fall extended to all 
his poſterity, and ſubjected them all to his weak- 
nefs and puniſhment, namely, to ſinfulneſs and 
death. But it likewiſe tells us that the goodneſs 
of the Creator did not leave us in this ruinous 
condition, but hath afforded us a complete deli- 
verance from it, if it be not our own fault. For 
it tell us that the redemption covertly predicted 
to Adam was openly fulfilled in Chrift ; for God 
fo loved the world that he gave his only „ ene 
z0uld 
not periſh but have everlaſting life, and that it 
was his eternal purpoſe ſo to do. That this Son 
of his by taking our nature upon him, and giving 
to the Father in our ſtead an abfolutely perfe 
obedience, and certainly ſuch as no other crea- 
ture ever performed, and by dying at the laſt for 
us in all the tortures of the crofs, to make an 
atonement 
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atonement for ſin, thereby render to God ſuch 


a full expiation for the crimes of the whole world, 
that they ſhall all be forgiven if the traſgreſſor 
will repent and amend, and to enable us to do 
this and to give that progreſſive but imperfect 
obedience which mutt qualify us for the perfect 
happineſs of the next life, hath he procured for us 


the renovation and aſſiſtance of the Divine Spirit, 


whoſe infinite nature muſt render him equal to 
this arduous” work. And theſe mercies have 
been obtained by ſuch a method as muſt above 
all others moſt powerfully perſuade to virtue and 
diflwade from vice. For he who underwent ſuch 


debaſement and miſęries to procure us thoſe 


bleſſings, was yet that eternal and almighty 
Creator, by whom and for whom all things in 


heaven and earth, whether they be thrones or 


dominions, principalities or powers, were created 
and do ſubſiſt. And here in ſuch a perſon's do- 
ing ſuch things to ſatisfy for ſin, and render 


weak and fallen man capable of mercy or aſſiſ- 


tance, have we ſuch à regard ſhewn to virtue, as 


DN no not the irretrievably damning 
a all tho 10 
equal or come near to. For what muſt that love 


e who have in the leaſt offended, could 


to morality be which could bring upon himſelf 
ſuch a degredation and miſery? and what muſt 
his love to his creatures be when it could influ- 
ence him to undertake ſuch things for their ſake? 
And here have we a moſt wonderful method taken 
of opening to us the Divine nature, and of de- 
monſtrating to us by actions worthy and expreſſive 
of their . divinity, that the Son and the Holy 
Ghoſt are God as well as the Father. And in 
this have we men a manifeſtation of the moſt 
grand, expenſive, and wonderful providence 
made in our fayour, that the infinity of the 


Divine 
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Divine Being hath ever afforded, or ever will 
afford +. 
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+ If any creature is made to depend upon another 
for its greatefl good, a ſimilat treatment of it may be 
expected in other inftances ; and ſo it is with man to 
a ſurprizing degree. It is owing to others of his 
owa ſpecies that he ever has any being, and that this 
being 1s preſerved to him, from thoſe doth he derive 
that conſtitution both of body and ſoul which makes 
up his nature, and upon the wiſdom or folly and vir- 
tue or vice of them, and their progenitors, and their 
care or neglect in his education and the proviſion 
which they make for him doth he materially depend 
for his welfare both in this and the future world. 
And here it is moſt worthy of obſervation that as the 
lowneſs'of man made the moſt cautious and ftrength- 
ening of probations neceſſary to him, ſo is he by this 
means furniſhed with it. 

The paſſions of the man are born with the child to 
ſet him properly at work and breed him up to be the 
creature he is intended for, but to prevent him from 
haſty and deſtructive choices all power of ſelf gratifi - 
cation is for years denied to him, He can have neither 
food nor enjoyment but as they are given by others, 
and theſe by nature intereſted in his welfare, and be 
is by them long reſtrained from what he motl loves, 
and compclled to mind other things he does not like, 
and theſe reſtraints are only leflened to him as he gains 
more experienced knowledge and becomes better able 
to manage bimfelf. And thus is he for the begintiing 
and a conhderable part of his life conducted by the 
ſuperior wiſdom and caution of others, and benefitted 
or hurt in the moſt material degree by their right or 

wrong treatment of him in theſe matters, at may be 
to abfolute ſafety or ruin. And is this the creature 
who ſhall quarrel with Chriſtianity for telling him he 
has fallen in Adam and been redeemed by Chniſt! 


Well 


ſenſes; his undertaking ſuch things to ſave us in 
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Well then might the Creator form man in 
ſuch a way as that he ſhould come into the con- 
dition already deſcribed, when he himſelf was 
determined to afford ſo complete a remedy to all 
the evils which ſhould ariſe from it, and thereby 
do ſuch peculiar honour to himſelf and good to 
all his creatures. And here it is to be obſerved, 
that as no expence was ſtuck at in Chriſtianicy to 
ſave man, ſo hath every thing in it been contriv- 
ed with a peculiar regard to his advantage. The 
whole of his virtue and happineſs muſt ever de- 
pend upon theſe things, that he is fully aſſured 
of having another life after this, that it ſhall be 
immenſe and endleſs in its continuance and re- 
tributions, that theſe ſhall be diſtributed to him 
as he by his virtue or vice here ſhall deſerve, that 
he a ſinner ſhall have a pardon of his ſins, when- 
ever he will repent and amend ; that he hath 
ſtrength ſufficient to accompliſh this work when- 
ever he will honeſtly undertake it ; that his ver 
imperfect ſervices ſhall yet be accepted by his al 


holy God, that he can be ſure of a ſufficient pro- 


tection againſt all the adverſaries of his foul, 


that his behaviour in this life ſhall for ever decide 


his fate, and that he ſhall be acquitted and made 
everlaſtingly and inconceiveably happy by the 
final judgment of God if he lives up to the eaſy 
terms of the goſpel. 

_,, Theſe are the things upon which all his virtue 
muſt ever depend, and of ali theſe haye we not 


only the moſt poſitive and clear declarations by 
0 


Chriſtianity, but our redemption hath been 


modelled as to give us the moſt advantageous 


conviction in every particular of them. The 
dying and riſing again of our Redeemer have 
proved the reality of a future life even to our 


it; 
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it ; the infinite importance of it ; his enduring 
ſuch miſeries to ſatisfy for ſin ſhews the extreme 
evil nature of ſin and neceflity of virtue ; his 
raiſing his body from death, which was the pe- 
nalty of fin, and which he was to cancel for us, 
and aſcending into heaven and ſending down the 
gifts of his holy ſpirit, demonſtrate his having 
overcome death ſatisfied for fin, and procured for 
us the promiſed pardon of it ; his giving us the 
aſſiſtance of the holy ſpirit enſures us of a Peat 
ſufficient to overcome any of our own weakneſs, 
or any power of our enemies; this ſpirit inſpiring, 
and his and the Son's mediating with the Father 
for us, makes us certain of an acceptance with 
him, however unworthy ourſelves and our ſervices ; 

our Redeemer's governing all things, and havin 
all power in Heaven and Earth lodged in his 
hands, afford us a protection that nothing can 
overcome; that as ſoon as the ſoul is reunited to 
the body, the laſt judgment comes, ſhews that 
this preſent life is our only probation, and that 
it is to Chriſt himſelf we are to anſwer in judg- 
ment, puts it out of all queſtion that we ſhall be 
made finally happy upon the eaſy and ſafe terms 
of the Goſpel of Faith in Chriſt, and repentance 
from dead works. And all theſe things ſhew 
ſuch an infinity of love in the Divine Being, and 
regard to our happineſs, and furniſh ſuch an aſ- 
ſurance of our ſalvation in everlaſting bliſs and 
glory, as are fitted to give us even in this life a 
conſiderable foretaſte of that bleſſedneſs which is 

reſerved for us in the life to come. Marvellous 

are thy works, Lord God Almighty, juſt and 
true are thy judgments, thou King of Saints. 

Allelujah. | | 
And here it is eaſy to obſerve that to have 
. Chriſtianity made this proper means of ſalvation 
to 
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to man, the natures of all the perſons concerned 
in producing it muſt be made known to him; for 
without this it can never give him the high mo- 
tives to virtue, nor the wanted ſecurity of hap- 
pineſs, nor proper knowledge of the Divine Being 
and goodneſs, in which the very effence of all 
religion and happineſs muſt ever conſiſt ; but in- 
ſtead of elevating and engroſſing our love to God, 
the very end of all religious worſhip, muſt leſſen 
it to him, and give away a great part of it to 
theſe two deſerving creatures who have redeemed 
and ſanctified us in ſuch an aſtoniſhing manner, 
and to whom we are under ſuch infinite obliga- 
tions, 

And here alſo it is eaſy to obſerve, that if the 
author of nature hath appointed this redemption 
to be the means of faving ſinful man, the wilful 
rejection of theſe means muſt prove as fatal v 
the ſoul, as the caſting the man into a devouring 
fire, or under a falling mountain, muſt prove 
fatal to the body. The conſtitution of nature 
will be held to in the one inſtance as well as the 
other +. And now how aſtoniſhing is that per- 

verſion 


| + Our Saviour informs us that he who is not in 
him is a withered branch which is to be caſt out and 
burned, and that he will in his laſt judgment deny 
that man to be his, who will here deny him, and St. 
John tells us, that he who hath not the Son hath not 
life, but the wrath of God abideth on him. Moft 
awful declarations theſe, but juſt as they are terrible, 
for the wilful rejection of Chriſtianity is ſuch an inſo- 
lent caſting. away of all the means which this religion 
tells us that the divine wiſdom and goodnefs hath 
eftabliſhed for the ſalvation of the world, that if it be 
true, this man muſt periſh in his rejection of it. 
Chriſtianity, 
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verſion which can make ſo many of our people 
reject a religion which gives us ſuch a certainty 
of life, glory, happineſs, endleſs and inconceiv- 


ably 
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Chriſtianity, and all experience joins with it, makes 
man a ſinner who only can be ſaved by an exceſs of 
mercy and forgiveneſs, it tells us that this forgiveneſs 
has been only obtained by the perfect obedience and 
moſt cruel ſufferings and death of the Son of God, made 
man, and dying upon the croſs to procure this pardon 
for us; but tells us that whenever we become ſo ſenſible 
of our own impurity and unworthineſs and of the di- 
| vine holineſs and juſtice as to know that we cannot 
A ourlelves deſerve any pardon, and therefore with a 


| true repentance for fin apply for it only through the 
„ merits of our Redeemer, that it ſhall be granted to us: 
1 this religion tells us that we are in ourſelves and ſer- 
|: vices too impure to have any acceptance with the all 
F holy Father, but that we ſhall through the mediation 
\! of Jeſus Chriſt, be certain to obtain it; that we abſo- 
. lutely need the renovation of the holy ſpirit of God 


x to aſſiſt us here and new create us hereafter, to make 
} us capable of the happineſs of heaven ; but that by 


0 our honeſtly aſking ii through Jeſus Chriſt in prayer 
tf here, both theſe will be granted to us: al! theſe 
* means doth Chriſtianity require for our ſalvation, 
4 but every one of theſe doth our Infidel caſt from him 


with contempt and ſcorn. The ſinful and obnoxious 
will either — himſelf to be a ſinner, or elſe will 
ſtand upon it that he needs not nor will receive any 
expiation for ſin, the wicked and impure will demand 
acceptance from perfect holineſs and juſtice, and 
'F reje& the all deſerving and powerful mediation of 
| Chriſt when offered to him; and the na urally feeble 
' and prone to fin and alienated from God will rely 
upon his own ſtrength and perfection, aud ſpurs 
from him the offered aſſiſtance of his God. 


All 


is 8 


ably great, and upon ſuch eaſy, ſuch profitable 
terms, and breed in the ſoul ſuch an antipathy 
to it, and the teachers of it, that even a Junius + 


ſhall make it a badge of all baſeneſs to be ap- 
pointed to this office. | 


All theſe things doth every Infidel among us, and 
almoſt always, becauſe he is the greater ſinner ; and 
therefore if the means of Chriſtianity be really the 
means of ſalvation to men, this perſon muſt of neceſ- 
ſity periſh in his rejection of them. And more eſpe- 
cially as he adds this fin to the reſt, that he hereby 
either denies that there ever was ſuch a perſon as 
Chriſt, or elſe makes him a villainous impoſtor. 


+ This is not ſaid in praiſe of the virtue but the 
abilities of Junius, which are great indeed, and 
which ought and which would, if properly uſed, have 


of him a totally different opinion of Chriſtianity 
rom what he appears to entertain. 
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